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THE RELATION OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND TO THE COLLEGE 

In 1636 the legislative council of the Massachusetts colony 
voted an appropriation for the establishment and maintenance 
of a college. Six years later, in 1642, an ordinance was passed 
requiring all communities to maintain common schools for the 
instruction of the children. Five years later still, in 1647, another 
ordinance was passed requiring every community of one hundred 
families or more to maintain a grammar school which should fit 
the youths for entrance to the college. 

These were the earliest educational foundations in the new 
world. It was but natural that they should be based upon 
notions prevailing in England. The university came first, to 
furnish training to the select youth of the better class beyond 
the possibilities of the home and private school. The common 
school came next, since the conditions prevailing in the new 
wilderness rendered it impossible for each family, even of the 
better class, to properly provide for the instruction of its own 
children even in the elements. The grammar school, the lineal 
ancestor of the modern high school, came last, as the necessary 
link to connect the elementary school with the college. 

This was its first office, and the matter of chief importance 
in that early day was its relation to the university. For many 
years the maintaining of this relation was considered the most 
important function of the high school, and is yet by some so 
regarded. 

The high school was dominated by the college, and its courses 
of study were so shaped that the students completing them might 
be able to pass the college entrance examinations. To this end 
all the energies of the school were bent, and those students who 
did not intend to go to college were compelled to take studies 
that were distasteful, and, in their view, useless, if they were to 
get a high-school training at all. The result, in many parts of 
the country, was a bitter opposition to high schools. 
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The feeling grew that the high school was an exclusive insti- 
tution supported by the many for the few. In a sense this feel- 
ing was justifiable, for while the doors were theoretically open to 
all they were really closed to all who had no desire for that par- 
ticular sort of training which was intended to fit for college, and 
to all who, however much they might desire such training, were 
unable to pursue the proper courses. Twenty-five years ago, all 
through the middle states and the West, the high school was 
struggling for existence merely because it had not found its 
place. As soon as it became the "people's college," open to 
all, not merely theoretically but in fact, and offering liberal 
courses suited to the needs of all youth, the opposition vanished. 
It was an illustration, in a small way, of all struggle for liberty, 
which is usually blind but in the end successful. The outgrowth 
of this particular struggle was a more careful study of the func- 
tion of the high school and a recasting of its courses of study — 
in brief, the modern high school. 

The American high school is a unique institution, practically 
without counterpart in any other part of the world. England, 
France, and Germany have schools somewhat similar in nature, 
but as widely differing in each case as the genius of each of those 
peoples differs from our own. It is an institution which has its 
justification, not chiefly in the fact that it takes the children from 
the elementary schools and fits them for entrance to the uni- 
versity, but in this, that it offers to all alike the possibility of a 
higher culture than the majority could obtain if obliged to rely 
upon private resources. It is based upon the notion that every 
well educated citizen is worth to the state more than he has cost, 
that not merely acquaintance with the elements of knowledge, 
but breadth of view and extent of culture, and the possession of 
those ideals which come from liberal education, are the safe- 
guards of a free state, and that it is the business of the state to 
offer these to all who can possibly receive them. 

The reason why the domination of the high school by the 
college was so disastrous was that the college itself was so nar- 
row. Liberal culture in recent times has come into the great 
colleges by the door of the secondary school, and through yielding 
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to popular demand and in imitation of the so-called "fresh- 
water college" of the middle and far West, and, with very 
few exceptions, it has not come from within the college 
itself. 

The study of the literature of our own language was almost 
unknown in large colleges a quarter of a century ago. The sci- 
ences were just creeping in, while nearly all the well-equipped high 
schools even at that time had fairly good courses in both. The 
curricula of the colleges consisted almost wholly of mathematics, 
and the humanities. Now, unquestionably the study of the 
humanities, properly pursued, is one of the most valuable in any 
curriculum ; but this study was not properly pursued. It did not 
lead to an acquaintance with the peoples concerned, their man- 
ner of living, their ideals, or their literatures ; it was a study of 
grammar. Now, even the study of grammar may be very broad- 
ening, but the college work was not of that sort ; it was a study 
of paradigms and rules, and not of the method of thinking which 
leads to acquaintance with the genius of a people. Hence, there 
was little training for any but the logical faculty. It was this 
that led to the rebellion against these subjects, a rebellion so 
general and so vigorous as to constitute a most interesting epoch 
in educational history, and it was manifested first in the people's 
schools. 

The colleges were compelled to modify their courses in order 
to draw from the high schools. They practically were compelled 
to admit students who had had liberalizing studies quite different 
from the formal studies upon which they had set their seal, and 
having received students trained in this different way it became 
necessary for them to modify their courses. Hence, the struggle 
for the freedom of the high school has been one of the great 
influences in making over college work in this country. It is 
really of greater importance to the college than it is to the high 
school that their relations be harmonious, because, in general, in 
a system of education, while the higher can set arbitrary stan- 
dards, the lower necessarily dominates in the long run. There 
is still, in a few colleges maintaining their medieval ideas, rebel- 
lion against all liberality, and these colleges draw their students 
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still quite largely from the few great private and endowed pre- 
paratory schools whose work is still largely medieval. 

The recently appointed committee of the colleges and pre- 
paratory schools of the Middle states and Maryland, looking 
toward uniform college-entrance requirements, marks a very 
great step and is perhaps the chief proof of the liberalizing influ- 
ence which the high school has had upon the college ; and the 
time will eventually come when any youth who has completed 
well a fair and liberal high-school course, and has shown apti- 
tude for study may be received into any college and there 
allowed to pursue those courses of study for which he is quali- 
fied. Indeed, the relation of the high school to the college may 
be said to be provided for and need give us very little further 
worry ; time will work out all its evolution. 

Of vastly greater importance to high-school people is the 
relation of the high school to the elementary schools. "The 
little boss under the big boss is the bossiest boss of all." 
When high schools were dominated by colleges and when, 
instead of furnishing youth food and sunlight and stimulus to 
growth, they were compelled to fit them into frames in order 
that they might fit similar frames when they were put into the 
college, the high schools had their revenge upon the grammar 
schools over which they domineered like the true little bosses 
that they were. So complete was their control that in many 
cases, and I think quite commonly throughout the country, 
high-school teachers used to prepare the examination questions 
for admission to the high school and mark the papers ; so that 
in case any life and juice did remain in any of the poor children 
after the narrow grooves into which they had been fitted in the 
grammar school, it was squeezed out in the process of transfer 
to the high school. 

The high school was the great sifting ground where only the 
select few who could do the formal "stunts" set by the high- 
school teacher were supposed to enter. If any others did 
chance to get in, they were soon hustled out. The continual 
complaint all along the line has ever been from the higher 
institutions to the lower: "You do not properly prepare your 
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students for our work ; you must let us tell you what they must 
know." The college said It to the high school, and the high 
school said it with redoubled venom to the grammar school. 

Secondary education was regarded as a special privilege, and 
I have heard high-school teachers advocate strongly the freez- 
ing out of the incompetent, that is, of those who fail to conform 
to their particular, usually artificial, standards. Now, the gram- 
mar school has as good a right to its own ideals as the high 
school. Its business is to furnish to the children that come to it 
a wise and wholesome life, with an abundance of food and sun- 
light, that they may grow to the fullest stature possible. There 
is no more reason why it should be restricted by the formal 
requirements of the high school than why the high school 
should be restricted by the formal requirements of the college, 
nor is there any reason in a free state why the dull and abnormal, 
those who fail to conform to set standards, should be deprived 
of the privilege of such broader culture as they can receive in a 
high school. The relation of the high school to the elementary 
school should not be that of an exclusive institution but rather 
of an inclusive. 

I remember years ago when I was a young and bumptious 
high-school principal complaining bitterly to the superintendent 
that the pupils coming from the grammar schools were not pre- 
pared and being very much humiliated by his reply: "That is 
none of your business. Your business is to take the children that 
come to you from the grammar schools and do your best with 
them ; I will look after the grammar schools." It did me good 
and it is sound philosophy. 

The business of the high school in relation to the elemen- 
tary schools is to take those pupils who have received the maxi- 
mum of benefit, possible to them, from the grammar schools 
and who can get more from the high school, and give them all 
that they can take. Much valuable time is lost every year when 
pupils enter the high school by attempts to measure them up to 
a formal standard and by complaints because they do not meas- 
ure well. Sometimes the fault is in the measurer rather than in 
the measured, but in any case it is a waste of time. High-school 
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teachers should find out as soon as possible the attainments of 
pupils who come to them, and then should proceed to teach them. 

I do not wish to be understood as implying that there should 
be any compulsion or harshness or disagreement ; indeed, I 
think many of the difficulties could be done away with were 
there conferences and mutual acquaintance. The appointment 
of the committee on uniform college requirements, the most far- 
reaching in educational matters of this decade, grew out of the 
annual conference in which secondary and college teachers met 
and talked things over. Similar conferences on the part of 
grammar-school teachers and high-school teachers I am sure 
would be of great value. As the time for promotion approaches 
the high-school and grammar-school teachers could meet socially 
and discuss some of the problems that concern them both, and 
like significant results would follow. 

Unquestionably, the higher school must always exert an 
influence over the lower. It does and must set a standard, but 
that standard should in all cases be broad and general rather 
than narrow and specific and technical. Each school called by 
whatever name from the kindergarten through the university has 
a sufficient excuse for its existence in that it has a definite 
business to do, which is to furnish the students within its pre- 
cints the best possible opportunity and stimulus for growth. 
All teachers should recognize that all others occupy equally 
dignified positions and have exactly the same kind of work to 
do, making way for the growth of the child. If there is to be 
any domination of one over the other, the one below necessarily 
dominates the one above. 

As we advance from grade to grade each higher grade is 
necessarily to a degree exclusive ; certain students will have 
reached their limits in the grades below. The incompetent and 
unfortunate will drop out. This is in obedience to a natural 
law. It cannot be wholly overcome, but this fact furnishes no 
excuse for accenting this law and making the grades intention- 
ally and of purpose exclusive. On the contrary, it is the busi- 
ness of the school of whatever grade to prevent as many as 
possible from dropping out. 
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The survival of the fittest is a law of nature. Civilization 
means the mastery and use of nature. The business of the 
higher civilization is not to emphasize a mere natural law ; but 
to control it, use it, and dominate it by a higher spiritual law. 
The higher spiritual law which is to replace and control the 
lower, material, natural law of the survival of the fittest is that 
which is the basis of all true religion and education : the sav- 
ing of the children of men, the making the unfit fit. This 
would be a good motto for every high-school teacher and every 
grammar-school teacher and every college teacher: "No matter 
how unfit the child or youth coming to me for instruction, my 
business is to remove that unfitness and make him fit not only 
for the enjoyment of life, but for service." 

C. B. Gilbert 

Newark, N. J. 



